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ABSTRACT 

An assortment of materials that may be useful in 
addressing issues of language, culture, and power m the 
Engiish-as~a-Second-Language (ESL) classroom is presented. Specific 
focus is placed on the movement to make English the official language 
of the United States. Contents include materials developed by 
teachers and adapted from commercial texts, and suggestions for 
classroom activities are also offered. The materials are appropriate 
for native and non-native speakers of English and could be integrated 
into an adult basic education (ABE) or General Educational 
Development (GED) curriculum. The packet is organized into four 
sections. The first addresses the value of bilmgualism and 
preservation of native languages. The readings explore individuals 1 
feelings about their native languages and how languages affect family 
issues. The second section talks about the English-only movement and 
its effects on the lives of immigrants. It also explores sentiments 
and fears that may motivate the movement. Section three examines 
alternatives to English-only, including the "English Plus" movement 
and the work of the Massachusetts English Plus Coalition. The fourth 
section includes background materials for teachers who may want to do 
additional reading on English-only and English Plus, and several 
uradapted materials for teachers 1 use. Two of the readings are in 
Chinese. (MSE) (Adjunct ERIC Clearinghouse on Literacy Education) 
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Introduction 



We are a group of educators in adult ESL who are concerned about the increase 
in anti-immigrant sentiment in our communities, and its manifestation in the 
English-Only movement. We have put together a packet of readings, pictures, 
dialogues, and literacy activities designed to help teachers and students explore 
these issues in the classroom. This collection is not a curriculum in the 
traditional sense. Rather, it is an assortment of materials that may be helpful in 
addressing issues of language, culture and power, in general, and specifically the 
movement to make English the official language of the United States. We hope 
that by facilitating critical thinking around these issues, the materials included 
here will help students clarity their views and become better informed about 
English Only legislation. 

This collection includes materials that we have created as well as material adapted 
from commercial texts. We have also offered suggestions for classroom activities 
for each piece. Though our focus is ESL, 'die materials are also appropriate for 
native speakers of English; some of the readings could be integrated into an ABE 
or GED curriculum with teachers* variations on classroom activities Since we 
wanted to provide as many options as possible, some of the materials address 
similar or overlapping issues. Others may be unsuited to particular language 
levels or linguistic groups. We invite teachers to mix, match, and adapt these 
samples to create materials appropriate to their particular groups of students. 

The packet is organized as follows: 

Part I: This section focuses on the value of bilingualism and the preservation of 
our native languages. The readings explore how we feel about our native 
languages and how language issues affect families. 

Part II: This section talks about the English Only movement and the effects it 
has had or may have on the lives of immigrants, including a look at the Lowell, 
Massachusetts referendum passed in 1989. Readings include a description of 
"English Only" accounts of its impact in "English Only" states, and a series of 
open-ended scenarios that invite students to imagine some ways that English Only 
laws might change their lives. This section also explores some of the sentiments 
and fears that possibly motivate the English Only movement 

Part III: The materials in this section focus on alternatives to English Only, 
including an overview of the "English Plus** movement and the work of 
Massachusetts English Plus Coalition. The materials aim to draw out student 
views and encourage creative thinking around ways we can support people in 
their efforts to maintain their languages and cultures as they learn English. 

Part IV: We have included background materials for teachers who may want to 
do additional reading on English Only/English Plus. We have also included 
several unadapted materials that teachers could develop for classroom use. 
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Part I: Preserving our native languages 
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Lucia's Story 



Lucia: Vamonos, pues. (Let's go) 

Mario: I don't want to go with you. 

Lucia: Ponque no? (Why not?) 

Mario: Because you always speak in Spanish. It sounds 
stupid. When you speak Spanish, everyone knows we come 
from El Salvador. 

Lucia: Tu familia habla espanol. Debes sentirte orgulloso de 
tus raizes. (Your family speaks Spanish. You should be proud 
of your heritage.) 

Mario: English is better. All my friends speak English. 
Anyway, I don't understand Spanish. 

1. Who do you think Lucia is? Who do you think Mario is? 

What language is Lucia speaking? What language is Mario speaking? 

2. What language does Mario want his mother to speak? Why? 

What does Mario think about Spanish? Does Mario want people to know that his 
family is from El Salvador? Why not? 

Does Mario understand Spanish? Why does he say he doesn't? 

3. How would you feel if Mario were your son? 

Do your children ever feel like Mario? Do you want your children to learn your 
language? 

4. Why do children resist their parents' languages? 

5. What would you do if you were Lucia? 
What would you say to Mario? 



Lucia's Story - Suggested Activities: 

•Pre-reading: Pull out an evocative sentence, such as "Sometimes he is 
impatient because I don't speak English." and use it to discuss your students' own 
experiences and/or to predict Lucia's story. 

•Writing: Before reading, give students the last sentence of the story and have 
them write their own beginnings. 

•Grammar: 

-Try a modified cloze activity for present tense verb practice. Omit the verbs 
and have students choose between first and third person verbs to fill the blanks 

-Write the story in the negative. 

•Role play: a scene between Lucia and her son, or have students role play their 
own similar experiences. 

Note: For more advanced students, the dialogue and discussion questions that 
follow the story may be more appropriate. See the dialogue "At the Store" for 
more suggested activities. 



Lucky People Who Speak Two Languages* 



Gwen Rollins speaks Spanish. She works at a day-care center. The center is in a 
Spanish neighborhood in a large American city. George Conway speaks French. 
He works for the United Nations. He translates statements from English into 
French. Mollie Warburg speaks Japanese. She went to school in Japan when she 
was a little girl. She still writes to many of her Japanese friends. 

All three people are bilingual-that is, they speak two (bi) languages. They speak 
their own language, which is English. They also speak a second language. They 
speak the second language almost as well as they speak English. 

The United states had many bilingual speakers in the 1900*s. Thousands of 
people came to the United States from other countries. Big cities were full of 
people who spoke languages besides English. People from Italy, Poland, and 
Ireland all spoke different languages. So did people from Russia, China, and 
Germany. Many Jewish people who came to America from Europe were already 
bilingual. They spoke the main language of their native country, and they also 
spoke Yiddish. Yiddish is a form of the German language. 

The newcomers-the immigrants-realized that it would be a good time to learn 
English. It would help them succeed in their new land So soon there were many 
Americans who spoke two languages. They were bilingual. As the years passed, 
the children of the first immigrants grew up. The immigrants often did not 
teach their children their native language. 

You may have had this happen in your own family. Perhaps your great 
grandparents or other relatives came to America from another country. Do you 
speak the language they spoke? Would you like to? Many people thin k it is too 
bad that many of the old languages have died out. They thin k our country would 
be better off if more people were bilingual. 

Today, some people learn a second language in school, not at home. A second 
language can help you get a job. You can be a translator like George Conway, 
who translated English into French. You can be a social worker with people who 
speak their own language better than English. You can be a language teacher or a 
teacher of bilingual classes. If you travel, you will enjoy yourself and learn more 
if you know the language of the country. 

No matter where you live, it is important to learn the main language of that 
place. This main language will help you in many ways in your everyday life. It 
will also help you get a job. It is important, however, to keep your original, or 
native language, too. You are a lucky person if you speak two languages! 



(* Source unknown) 
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At the Store 

This dialogue dramatizes a scene that a student had witnessed in her 
neighborhood. 

(Note: the dialogue is in Spanish and English. Wc recommend that you adapt the dialogue and 
characters to reflect other languages and cultures when appropriate. For example, Ana could 
become Marie- Rose, the language Haitian Creole.) 

(Ana is in a grocery store with her son, Marcos. Barbara is the cashier.) 

Ana: Marcos, dejalo. No lo toca. (Marcos, leave it. Don't 
touch it) 

Barbara: Excuse me. We only speak English here. 
Ana: I sorry. I no speak English. 

Barbara: This is America. You should speak English if you 
want to live here. 

Ana: Que cosa? I no understand. (What's wrong?) 
Barbara: Why are you here if you don't understand? 
Ana: 



Think About It 

1. Make a list of people you know who speak two or more languages very well. 
Tell what languages they know and how they learned them, and why they learned 
them. 

2. Do you know people who no longer speak their original language? Why did 
they give up their native language? Do you think it was a wise decision? 

3. Do you agree with some people who believe our country would be better off 
if more people were bilingual? Why? Give reasons for your answer. 

4. Do you think it is important for people to learn the main language of the 
country in which they live? Why? 

5. Do you think it is important also to keep a first language? Why? 



Suggested Activities for "At the Store" 

Finish the dialogue in pairs or small groups and: 

1. Discuss the various reactions/feelings they might have. 
OR; 

2. Have each pair or small group role play their version of the dialogue to the rest of the class. 
Discuss the various reactions/feelings. 

3. Cut apart and then order the scrambled dialogue. 

4. Discuss the interaction between the characters by doing an agree/disagree activity. The following 
is a sample to get you started. Add your own. 

AGREE OR DISAGREE? 

Ana and Barbara are friends 

Ana wants to understand English. 

Barbara .likes Latinos. (Haitians, Chinese, etc.) 

Ana should team English. 

Barbara should learn Spanish (Creole, Chinese, etc.) 

etc. 

5. Have small groups write stories or character sketches of the two characters or do this with the 
whole class as a Language Experience story. This may lead the way to an ongoing "soap opera" 
relationship between the characters, written by the students. 



Part II: English Only 
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What is English Only? 



There is a movement in the United States called English Only. The people 
participating in the English Only movement want to make English the official 
language of the United States. If 33 states vote to make English the official 
language of the U.S. Constitution,, then the fifty states can vote to change the U. 
S. Constitution and make English the official language of the country. There is 
an organization called U.S. English that raises a lot of money to support English 
Only work. 

In Massachusetts, there are also people who think English should be the official 
language. For example, in 1989, in Lowell, Massachusetts, 2/3 of the voters 
voted for English Only. But their non-binding vote cannot change Masachusetts 
law. 

Many people who support English Only think there are too many immigrants in 
this country who do not want to learn English. They would like to pay less tax 
money to help immigrants. They don't like to pay for bilingual services and 
bilingual education. They believe that bilingual services discourage immigrants 
from learning English. They believe that the use of different languages divides 
the United States and that English Only laws can help unite the country. 

English Only laws would put in danger 

-bilingual assistance in voting and bilingual ballots 

-bilingual translations in the courts 

-interpreter services in emergency services like hot lines and emergency rooms, 
in state agencies and elsewhere 

-bilingual education 

-multilingual social services 

-multilingual employment training 

-multilingual drivers license exams 

-multilingual medical services like pregnancy counselling and AIDS prevention 
education 
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Official Language States 



State 


Year 


Legislation 




470 / 




Arizona 


1988 


Const Amendment 


California 


1986 


Const. Amendment 


Colorado 


1988 


VAJliwl* ijLlllv-llxiillwlll 


Florida 


1988 

x^ uu 


Const Ampndmpnt 

V^UHOli iiJllVlivl 111 Wilt 


O^oroift 


1986 


R pcoliitinn 

l\WOUlU HUH 


Hawaii* 


1978 

X^ / <J 


Const Ampfirlfflpnt 

vA/ilgU xiXllWiilllllwliL 


Illinois 


1969 

x^ 




Indiana 


1984 


Statute 


Kentucky 


1984 


Statute 


Mississippi 


1987 


Statute 


Nebraska 


1923 


Const. Amendment 


N. Carolina 


1987 


Statute 


N. Dakota 


1987 


Statute 


S. Carolina 


1987 


Statute 


Tennessee 


1984 


Statute 


Virginia 


1981 


Statute 



"Officially bilingual-Native Hawaiian and English as coequal languages. 



What Do You Think? 
(Yes/No/Don't Know) 

Suggested Activities: 

Read the first two sentences of "What is English Only" to the class. If most students know 
something about English Only, have students do this "quiz" in pairs as a pre-reading. Then have 
them generate their own questions about English Only. Then have them read the text "What is 
English Only" in small groups and do the "quiz" again. 

If most students don't know anything about English Only, have them generate their own 
questions about English Only. Then have them read the text in small groups and take the quiz. 

All students, after taking the quiz, should then discuss the answers and identify which items are 
fact and which opinion. Make a list of the questions that remain about English Only. litis can 
become a research project that involves reading more literature, having a speaker, holding a debate, 
etc.) 

(Note: You may want to spend some time on discussing the difference between fact and opinion, 
as well as ways to support an opinion or position.) 



.English is the official language of the United States. 

English Only laws would prohibit bilingual signs everywhere. 

Bilingual education discourages learning English. 

English Only advocates want our taxes to pay for ESL programs. 

English Only laws prohibit bilingual ballots for voting. 

An official language would unify the United States. 

Immigrants want to team English. 

Seventeen states have passed English Only laws. 

Massachusetts has an English Only law. 

Immigrants benefit from English Only laws. 



Please fill in the chart with reasons to support the "English 
Only" movement (pro) and reasons not to support it (con). You 
can use the ideas from the article and also add your own. 



PRO 



CON 



English Only - English Plus: What is happening in Massachusetts? 

How Does It Affect You? 



English Only 

On November 7, 1989, the City of Lowell voted for a non-binding 
referendum to make English the "official language of Lowell." They voted to 
make Lowell an "English Only n city. Because it is a non-binding referendum, that 
means that English Only is not a law. It is a statement by citizens that they 
support the idea of English as the official language. It is a first step to trying to 
make English Only a law. 



Here is what the Lowell referendum said: 



Shall it be the policy of the people of Lowell that English is the official 
language of the city of Lowell and that our city government requests: 

1. Our senators and congressman to vote for English as our National 
Language 

2. Our state legislators make English our Official State Language? 
Yes or No 



1. What do you think this referendum means? 

2. Why do you think people voted for it? 

3. Do you know anyone that voted for it? Why did they? 

4. Would you vote for it? Why or why not? 



George Kouloheras, a member of the Lowell school committee, 

said that he wants to see legislation passed making English the Official Language 

of Massachusetts . He wants English Only to become a law. 

This means that many campaigns or initiatives will be started around the state 
to convince people to vote for English Only. Some cities will see non-binding 
referendum questions like Lowell's. Citizens will be asked: Do you think English 
Only is good? If yes, then vote for it. The reason for this is to build a strong 
feeling that people in Massachusetts want English Only. 
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English Only/English Plus Cartoons: Ideas for Adapting to the 
Classroom 

Note: With all of the cartoons, die dialogue has been provided. "In the Workplace" and "School 
and Home" are in Spanish and English. "Emergency" is in Thai and English. The English 
translations are attached to each cartoon. We suggest that you adapt the languages to your 
students. You can do this by translating the bubbles of dialogue into the languages) your students 
speak, white out the dialgue we give you, and replace it with the more appropriate language. 

I. IN THE WORKPLACE 

(These two cartoons are meant to be sequential.) 

DISCUSSION 

(To vary techniques in discussion, try whole class discussion, small group discussions, or pair 
discussions to ensure that everyone participates. Group students with like abilities together mix 
more proficient students with beginners. Teacher can facilitate beginners, more advanced can 
facilitate themselves, or more advanced can facilitate beginners. Then, the class can re-convene as 
a whole group to discuss the different interpretations.) 

-Have students look at cartoon number 1 for a few minutes. 

•-Ask some general description questions, then move into more interpretive questions so students 
can analyze the situation and relate it to their own experiences. Here are some sample questions: 
-Where are they? 

-Who are they? (Identify the workers, supervisor) 

-What are they talking about? 

-What language are they speaking? Why? 

-How does the supervisor feel? Why? 

-Why doesn't she warn them to speak their own language? 

-Do you think it is OK for them to use another language at work? Why, or why not? 

-Do you speak languages other than English at work? Why? 

-What do you think will happen? 

VOCABULARY 

-As students are discussing the picture, write down the new vocabulary on a sheet of newsprint. 
Have students copy. Ask students if there is anything else in the picture they want to know the 
words for. 

Example: 

-sewing machine, thread, factory/garment shop, material, fabric, supervisor, floor lady, boss, etc. 
-adjectives: helpful, cooperative^ 1) angry, shocked, surprised (2) 

WRITING 

Beginning level: Have students generate simple sentences that the teacher can transcribe on the 
board or students can write themselves. 

Ex: She is sewing/ They arc working/ She is angry 

Intermediate/Advanced: Have students "flesh out" the story by developing the characters, giving 
them names, providing background on the factory and the relationship between the supervisor and 
the workers, etc. Students can write alone or in pairs, then read their stories out loud to the class. 
For editing, students can write on large sheets of newsprint, then the class can engage in 
editing/correcting. 



GRAMMAR 



—Pronoun practice and pronoun substitution 
-Rewrite the story as though it happened last week. 



DISCUSSION 

Note: You can "white out" the supervisor's dialogue and leave it blank. Ask students 
what they think the supervisor is saying and why. Or, use the cartoon with the dialogue and 
adapt the following suggestions: 

-What happened? 

-What does the supervisor tell them? Why? 
-How do the women feel? 

-If there is an English Only law, can the supervisor make the women speak English? 
-What can the women do? 

-Has this ever happened to you, or someone you know at work? 
-What did you do? 



II. SCHOOL AND HOME 

Note: These two cartoons present two different scenarios, one "English Only" 
and one "English Plus." They are not meant to be sequential; rather, 
they present two different possibilities of the same situation. 



DISCUSSION - School and Home 1 

-Who are they? 

-Where are they? 

-Does she understand the paper? 

-How does she feel? Why? 

-Should she sign the paper? Why? 

-What happens if she signs it? 

-What should she do? 

-Do you get notices from your child's school? Do you get notices from other places in English? 
-Are they always in English? 
-What do you do? 

-Should the notices be in other languages? 

VOCABULARY 

—various kitchen vocabulary 

-family relationships 

-school notices and language in the notice 

-emotions (frightened, afraid, frustrated, ...) 



School and Home -2- 

-What is different in this picture? 
-Does she understand the paper? 
-How does she feet? 
-What should she do? 

-What is the difference between the first situation and the second one? What could happen to the 
child if she signed the paper? 

FOLLOW UP 

Have students role play follow up situations from both 1 and 2 

(Example, in #2, have the mother call the school or visit the school and complain, etc.) 



WRITING 

Have students write a letter to the woman in # 1 or #2 advising her what to do. In a multi-level 
class, some students can contribute language orally while someone else transcribes it. 



EMERGENCY (1) 

Note: There two cartoons are meant to be sequential. Cut them into two or cover the 
bottom part of the picture when you begin. Also, please refer to suggestions for writing, 
grammar and follow up from preceding cartoons. 

DISCUSSION (Sample questions) 

-Who are they? 

-Where are they? 

-What is happening? 

-What should they do? 

-Did you ever have an emergency like this? 

-What happened? 

-What do you think will happen to them? 

VOCABULARY: (Note: The temptation might be to develop this into a survival skills lesson on 
going to the hospital. That might make an excellent follow-up lesson, where you can bring in 
photos of signs from all over the hospital, teach symptoms, medications, body parts, etc. For the 
purposes of staying focused on language issues, it might be better to focus on the conflict in this 
set of 

-Emergency, Emergency room, directory, etc. 
-Symptoms: fever, burning, breathing 
-Review of body parts 



Emergency (2) 
•-Where are they now? 

-Who is behind the dcsl -What are they saying? 
-What can they do? 

--If English Onlyis a law, could this happen? 
FOLLOW UP 

-Have students follow up with a story (collaborative, individual, pair work) about what happens 
to the couple and their child 

-Role play possible follow ups: If translation services are available, what would happen? If no 
translation, what could happen? 

SUMMARY 

Have students write about the problems English Only Laws might cause, based on the examples 
from the cartoons. Have them add problems from their own experiences, or from readings. 
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Community Responds to English Only 

Here are examples of the effects of English-only laws.* 



In Arizona, parole hearings for non-English speaking prisoners 
were postponed last year because the English Only law required 
ail government business to be done in English. 



In Florida, the fire department could not distribute fire 
prevention information in other languages than English. 
Hospitals had to use only English in the information they gave 
to mothers. 



In Colorado, a school bus driver demanded that all children on 
the bus speak English. 



In New York, a policeman hung up on a woman who called the 
police station, telling her that if she did not speak English she 
was out of luck. 



In 1984, three judges in Southern California ruled that court 
clerks could not speak to their co-worker in Spanish, although 
they were required to use Spanish to translate for the public. 



In 1980, Dade County, Florida passed an ordinance which said 
that county funds could not be used to pay for activities which 
involved a foreign language or which promoted non- 
w American" culture. This ended funding for ethnic festivals, 
bilingual hospital services and signs. 

* Information from Massachusetts English Plus coalition, 1990 




Suggestions for "Community Responds to English Only" 

1 . Cut reading into strips at perforated lines. Divide students into small groups or pairs. Give 
each pair or group a strip. (You might want to give less experienced readers a shorter reading, 
more proficient readers a longer reading....) 

2. Have each group read their strips. Assist with unfamiliar vocabulary or references. Have each 
group summarize the reading in their own words and report to the rest of the class. 

3. Make a list on newsprint of new vocabulary words so everyone can discuss and copy. 

4. Have students as a class locate on a map the states mentioned in the readings. Prepare a wall 
visual to keep up in the classroom. Run a string from the stale to the slip of reading, as illustrated 
below. As you or students locate more information in the news about effects of English only, 
expand the visual. 

5. Role Plays: Assign each student a state. Act out the English Only consequences, having 
students "flesh out" the kernel of information. Present to rest of the class. 
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8/20/90 



To the Editor: 

Last week, my nephew did not get a job because he does not 
speak Spanish. The boss said that my nephew needed to speak 
Spanish to talk to the other workers. 

I am angry that this could happen in America. People can 
speak their languages at home, but at work, school, and other 
places, they should speak English. English is what holds 
America together. If people don't want to speak our language, 
they should go home to their countries. 



P.S. My parents were immigrants and they speak English. 



Sincerely, 




version 1 
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Immigrants and Work : Pre-reading activity for Letter to the Editor 
(note: Version 1 and version 2 refer to levels of reading difficulty. The letters 
contain the same content, but version 2 has slightly more difficult vocabulary.) 

These questions get at some of the myths and fears people hold about immigrants. 
Have the class discuss their opinions as a preparation for understanding the 
concerns of the Ann Landers letter that follows. 



Agree/Disagree 



.People get good jobs if they speak English. 

.People use their native languages at work when they are hiding something. 
.Immigrants are taking jobs away from U.S. born Americans. 



'j n 
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8/20/90 



To the Editor: 

Last week, my nephew was turned down for a job because 
he could not speak Spanish. The supervisor said that he would 
not be able to communicate with the rest of the night janitors. 

I am outraged that this could happen in America. I don't 
care what language people speak in their h' nes, but in the 
public spheres of work, school, government, etc., I think 
everyone should have to speak English. English is what holds 
America together. If people don't want to speak our language, 
they should move to a country where their language is spoken. 
But we shouldn't let them take over ours. 



P.S. My parents were immigrants and they speak English 



Sincerely, 




version 2 



Discussion Questions for Letter to the Editor 

How did Larry's letter make you feel? Why? 
What does Larry want? 
Why is Larry angry? 

How many languages do you think Larry speaks? 

Do you agree that immigrants "don't want to speak 'our' 
language?" 

Why or why not? 

Do you agree that people should only speak English in public? 
Why or why not? 

How would you answer Larry's letter? 



(See next page) 



Dear Larry, 



Sincerely, 



Part III: English Plus 
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English Plus 

Many people are afraid of making English the official language. They are afraid 
tnat it English is the official language, hospitals might not have translators. They 
are afraid that bilingual education would be banned. They are afraid that they 
could not speak their own language at work. No one knows what English Only 
laws would mean, but many people think they are not a good thing for 
immigrants. 

Instead of English Only, many people want to see Massachusetts a state that 
supports English Plus. They think that it is important to learn and speak English 
They think that it is important to have ESL classes. But they think it is not good 
to eliminate other languages. They think that differences or diversity is a good 
thing. 

English Plus Coalition 

The English Plus Coalition is a group of people who work to educate others about 
English Only and English Plus. They think that English Only is a bad idea. They 
believe tha; it is the right of every person in the country to speak his or her own 
language in addition to English. They arc not against people learning English 
But they are against making English the official language of Massachusetts. 

This is what English Plus Coalition does: 

1. They go on television to talk about English Only/English Plus 

2. They write things about English Only/English Plus and mail them to people or 
put them in the newspapers 

3. They give talks about English Only/English Plus to different groups of people 

4. They sell t-shirts that say Stop English Only: Support Language Rights so 
people will wear them and talk about English Plus to other people 

This is what they want to do: 

1. They want more people to join the Coalition 

2. They want to introduce an English Plus referendum so voters can vote to 
support language rights. 

3. They want to do more education to help people to understand the issues and 
consequences of English Only/English Plus 

Here is the flyer for the English Plus Coalition: (insert) 
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Only English 
Spoken Here? 




Is this the 
Massachusetts 
we want? 



Massachusetts English Plus 
27 Beach Street, #3B 
Boston, MA 02111 
(617) 357*4499 




Massachusetts English Pius is a e'.'tewide 
coalition of concerned organizations *nd 
individuals - students, educator*, community, 
labor and religious leaders dedicated to 
promoting the values of our multilingual, 
multicultural society 

We believe it is the right of every resident of this 
country to nurture his/her native language in 
addition to English* We oppose any efforts to 
declare English the official language of 
Massachusetts. 

We support increased availability of English- 
language learning opportunity* so that all in our 
society have access to English Phis - English, 
wehich we recognize is the preeminent language 
in this country, plus the diverse languages and 
cultures that have coexisted throughout the 
country'shistory. 

Please join Massachusetts English Plus. Help to 
secure a Massachusetts that celebrates its 
diversity of people not a state which suppresses 
the fre e dom of its residents. 

We don't need an official language 

ft. 




Official English* Official Bigotry 



Atett: Styles h ?/u& Coalition ^5 materials (fact sheets) abouT 
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English Plus Legislation 



Representative Nelson Merced has introduced legislation to say that 
Massachusetts is a multi-lingual, multi-cultural state. This legislation says that 
Massachusetts has always welcomed immigrants and that immigrants contribute a 
lot to the state. It says that Massachusetts should promote diversity, but also 
help people to learn English, too. It says that English is already the main or 
dominant language of Massachusetts. There is no need to make English the 
official language. It says that using different languages in business, government, 
and for individual people is a good thing and should be protected, not 
eliminated. 

Here is a copy of the legislation: 




THE YEAR ONE THOUSAND NINE HUNDRED AND NINETY 



Wht Commontnealttj of 'Ma&2u\msm& 



RESOLVE 



DECLARING MASSACHUSETTS A MULTI-LINGUAL. 
MULTICULTURAL STATE. 



fteSOlbCb, THAT THE COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS IS A 
MULTI-LINCUAL. MULTI-CULTURAL STATE. 

WHEREAS, 




WHEREAS. 




WHEREAS, 
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Suggested Activities: 
Students: 

-Read the proposed legislation. 

••Find the paragraph that summarizes the law. 

-Find the paragraph that states the law exactly. 

-Find the paragraphs that give the reasons for the new law. 

Instructor ~ 

-Divide the class into four groups and give each group one of the paragraphs beginning with 
"Whereas." Ask them to interpret the paragraph as best they can and report back to the group. 

-Discuss the strategies they used for finding the meaning. 



-Have students underline vocabulary that is new for them. List the words on the blackboard and 
have students guess their meanings based on the contextual clues in the reading. Then have them 
look words up in the dictionary and compare their guesses with the actual definitions. 
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What Can You Do? 



You have read a lot of information about English Only and English Plus. What 
do you think? What can you do about it? As a class, think of some ideas: 
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Here are some other ideas: 



1. Join the Massachusetts English Plus Coalition. Here is the membership form. 
English Plus Coalition will accept a group membership of your class or school so 
you do not have to pay for the membership yourself. 

Membership Form: 



□ $10 individual membership 

□ $25 org. membership 

□ donation $ 



Name: 



Address: 



Telephone: 



Would you like to volunteer time or resources? 
Yes □ No Q 

May we use your name on a public list of 
supporters? Yes □ No □ 

Mail form and check to: 

Massachusetts English Plus 

27 Beach Street #3B. Boston. MA 02111 
Tel: (617)367-4499 



2. Write a letter to the editor of the newspaper expressing your views on English 
Only. You can write it as a whole class or by yourself. Before you write the 
letter, discuss what you want to say. What do you want to say first -- What is 
your main point? What are your reasons? What examples can you give? How 
can you end the letter? 

(Suggestion: to instructor You might want to bring in samples of short letters to the editor to look 
at format, argumentation, tone, style, clarity, etc.. You may also want to discuss audience and 
purpose. Then you might want to take the students through a draft -dearly stating a position, 
giving reasons and support, concluding. This could be in outline form or draft form. Then 
students can edit and rewrite it ) 



Dear Editor: 



Sincerely, 



3. Write a letter to your representative or call his or her office, stating your 
views on English Only legislation. 

Suggestion: Have people look up their representative. Do role plays with phones. 
Dear Representative 



Sincerely, 




Part IV: Additional Resources 
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Chinese, (Progressive, Association 





Ami j 



'Workers Center 



V) 

cja 



Membership tywsktttr September 1989 

EzagMsihi Only is Al£v« aiad Well stand Living in Massacinass^s 



The deadline has passed, and 
the US. English forces have not 
filed the necessary papers to put 
an "English Only" referendum 
on the ballot for 1990. Although 
we are not threatened by a refer- 
endum at this tune, the English 
Only threat is alive and Well in 
the form of state legislation and 
in the daily experiences of the 
immigrant communities. 

Below are some examples of 
how the English Only atmos- 
phere can affect immigrant 
workers and what people have 
tried to do about it. 

Copley Plaza Renames Maids 

Immigrant maids at the 
Copley Plaza luxury hotel are 
asked to take on English names 
which would be "simpler" for 
customers to remember. A maid 
named Esperanza Villegas was 
renamed "Elsa." Yin Wan Lee 
became "Jane." 

As the hotel workers' union 
president Domenic Bozzotto 
pointed out, this only occurs in 
the back of the house, "where 
people are treated as this name- 
less, faceless work force." 



Jan Chovanec, the Copley 
Plaza's general manager, claims 
that employees' names are 
changed only with their ap- 
proval, but in fact many employ- 
ees would feel compelled to 
cooperate if asked to take on a 
"nickname" by their supervisor. 

The hotel workers' union 
Local 26 organized members 
and supporters to call the Co- 
pley Plaza manager and com- 
plain. 

Hospital Worker Harrassed 

Mrs. Chan works in the 
kitchen of a local government- 
run hospital, cutting meat Since 
she speaks only Mandarin, she 
can only say "hello" to her co- 
workers. Nonetheless, she has 
friendly relations with her co- 
workers, who are all Latino and 
Black immigrants. 

Mrs. Chan's supervisor is a 
white man who is always yelling 
at her because she doesn' t speak 
English. One day when the 
supervisor was yelling at her, 
Mrs. Chan decided to ignore 
him. The angry supervisor 
swore at her, picked up a piece of 



meat from the table, and threw it 
at her. Mrs. Chan was outraged. 
She threw the meat back at the 
supervisor, but missed. At that, 
the supervisor went up to Mrs. 
Chan and hit her. Her face and 
arms were left bruised and 
scratched. 

Mrs. Chan then went to the 
manager to file a complaint 
about her supervisor. Although 
the manager had previously 
advised her to ignore the super- 
visor, even he expressed sup- 
port for Mrs. Chan. 

Mrs. Chan informed the 
manager that she planned to sue 
the supervisor in court. 
Through CPA, she and her hus- 
band contacted a civil rights 
lawyer. But the coworkers were 
afraid to serve as witnesses, 
making the investigation more 
difficult. Mrs. Chan herself was 
afraid to lose her job and did not 
want a long and time consuming 
process. When the supervisor's 
lawyer proposed an out-of- 
court agreement, she agreed. 

Mrs- Chan dropped the law- 
suit in exchange for a guarantee 

continued on next page 
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Judge Nullifies 
LawMandating 
Use of English 



Uy FHICIfY BARIUN(iLK 

WASHING ION. I eb 7 - A Fdleial 
Uisiiici Juitye i« Vhi*'iux has declined 
thai the stale's cntisj|iuth»njl amend 
nicuf makuii', J Hghsh the !aii^itn|*,i; "uf 
aJl eitvcriuiichl luiH ikms and at I mm" 
to Atufttift is it violation of ftfth-i ally 

I if iff* Clcti flCC S|HTl tl f IglllS. 

Hm- Ucct'iim on iursday was tin? 
fitst U'f-al setbai k fi»r the officio! i£ng 
llhh muvioieut, which gathered 
momentum m the laftci part of ttie 
lilflO'i, paitirohuly hi flic Soiifli and 
Southwest as tfmse areas experienced 
j Luge influx uf Asian and Hispanic 
uuiiiigfants 

flu- puigr, G Hoscublatl, i tiled 
that the Ari/tma amendment "is a pni 
hiluijMii u?i use uf any language 
mhi i than i:iif;h:.h by all ufliccrs and 
employees uf ill! political subdivisions 
hi Aiuumi while pei forming their tiffs 
i hil duties " As such. Judge Rosenblatt 
said, it could Inhibit legislators (10111 
talking 10 their constituents or judges 
hum pcrfoi tiling marilages In a Ion 
guag* other th.in hitglish. 

Mof ford Approves of Kullng 
<*uv Hose Milliard, 0 in-mm iai who 
simm/ly opiNisid ihe lows campaign io 
intend the stale t'ouMliuilun wilh the 
ungiMge provision, said bhr woujil nul 
.i|>jhmI ihe judge s tiding "i am hnj>py 
ihe emu Is 1 tiled It uneuiisiilulioual," 
she said, adding that Ihe tow was 
"Haw* d from llu- toginning " 

hi ihe absence of .in appeal, Judge 
Nuscnblult's luling *cts a legal pijncl 
pie thai is hindtio/ uniy in An/ima 
Oihtrr lawsuits dialing wuh the Ian 
S»iage issue amund the cunniiy eii|iei 
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Judge Voids Arizona Law 
: Creating Official Language 
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are in their embryonic stages 01 do not 
deal dlicclly with consimuioiMi ijiics 
Ihms A suil lhai reached the United 
'Slates Supreme CiHirl lasl year was 
dismissed un a technicality, 
j Offichiis of U S l-inghsh, a Washing 

• ion based group thai has speat headed 
*lhe offnriat English drive, agreed lhal 
•Judge Rosenblatt's ruling was a set 

* bark, but said they did mil expect it to 
dampen their campaign in stale fegis 
lalurcs, riiy councils and C ongrcss. 

Fifteen stales hi addition in Arizona 
have legal provisions making English 
ihe official language, since 1978 1 Ja- 
wail has had a constitutional provision 
making English and Hawaiian Hie 
stale's official language* 

V 1 "? 1 H?i Tt k &^ M "* to Suffolk 
(.utility, N Y . by a vole of II to 7 re 
jecled a measure thai sought lo make 
hnglish the county's official language 
and 1 Cfitured thai nmsl 1 onuly business 
be ciindui led only m nnghsh A similar 
measure wus appiuved in Novemlier in 
lowell. Kfass , wheic* ilieie has been 
shaip increase in the number of Cam 
bodiaiiand His|iamc immigrants 
Group Founded hi MM 

U S Lnghsh was founded in I9W by 
J**lin Tanlon, with the „inmg suppi)ri of 
former Senaioi S I Hayakawa of Cah- 
forma, a noK-d linguist who is the 
group s honorary ihaiiman Mr lan 
Km is n Michigan nphihamologist who 
In )**79 founded the f ; edera!ion for 
American linmigi almu Kefoi m 

U S ICnghsh emerged at a time of In 
c$ casing backlash against such leder 
allysnppoiled pi ograms as bilingual 
education and inuliiluiguji ballots Its 
message, fhal ihe primacy of Rnghsh 
itnd us ioh* as a iNind weie thiejleited 



struck a chord with many people; IN 
group said its ifucs paying member- 
sldphaschmbed from a few hundred to 
350,090 In five years 

By ihe end of im, 16 stales had 
mkurted laws or conscifiitlonal amend* 
mcnts making English their official 
language. But a spokesman for U S. 
English said these laws had little or no 
effect on the day-to day operations of 
these governments, nor did fhey Im- 
oJnge on previously enacted measures 
like those mandating multilingual bah 
Ns or court Interpreters for non Eng- 
lish speaking defendants in criminal 
teals. 

Iti Arteona, Maria-Kelly Ynlguei, 1 
smie Insurance claims manager, dc- 
ruled that sjieakiug Spanish to claim- 
ants would tHit her In legal jeopardy. 
Slw then hied a constitutional chal- 
lenge to the law. , 

Judge Kosenblatt said Mr Yoiguez's 
self t ensorship was "a product of her 
legitimate sensitivity to the perils 
iMi.srd" by tho \3SH amemlinent. "A law 
which reasonably results In such re 
sirii Hons is overbroad/' he $*\& t 

Hut ihere were repercussions outside 
state governments. In the San Gabriel 
Valley of California, where communi 
ties hke Monterey Park have had an in 
flux of Chinese and other Asian immi 
grams, there have been repeated pro- 
fKisaJs for laws banning or limning 
commercial business signs in lan- 
guages other than English. 
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Similar Troubles Elsewhere 
There have been similar troubles In 
ihe work place: a supermarket cashier 
in Miami was suspended by his super- 
visor "for speaking Spanish 4 ' on the 
ub; a student employee at an Arizona 
community college said a security 
guard warned him not to speak Spanish 



during his lunch break; Filipino hospt 
fat employees in Pomona. Calif., said 
ihey had been not to speak Tagaloa 
during their htm h breaks. 

"People wlio sutiport these laws arc 
not doing II on in ideological basis ' 
said John Horton, an associate proles- 
for of soctohrgy at the University of 
California at i-os Angeles, who Is %lx*X* 
Ing the effect of immigration on local 
pohtles. 4 'Peopie are voting patriotism 
Everyone's for KhkHsJi being the basic 
langauj^e." 

But. he added, "there are Mitrtncts 
In terms of the peo|>ie who are support 
Ing it and the people who are organir 
Ing for It." And he noted that it is "in 
forest Ing that the laws appearwhen 
there's a massive influx of Immigra- 
tion and a concent stout the United 
States 1 role In the world/' 

Katheiine Ely, a communications 
advisor for U S. English, dmied lhal 
the group's cainpaij-o had ia< isj under- 
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iones. "Twenty-five percent of our 
members are Immigrants them 
selves." she said. "Our members feel 
that Enlgish is the door to opportuni 

Her colleague, research and com- 
munications director Yale Newman, 
added thai "the laws are necessary as 
a statement of principle." 

But Robert Briscoe (to, executive di 
rectnr of the Southwest Voter He 
icarch Project in Houston, said ntosi 
Hispanic Americans view the cam- 
paign as "a cultural slap in the face of 
Hispanics." 

"Symbolically, it sends a message to 
Hispanics that we don't want you to 
bring your cultural baggage with you 
when you Immigrate," Mr. Bris< heuo 
said. 

"You cannot coerce unity," said 
Martha Jimenez, an official of the Me*- 
lean-American Legal !>efeii*e Fund in 
Washington. "Ihere is no threat lo the 
English language/' 
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4t Harborview Medical Center 

Filipino workers upset over 
English-Only policy 



by Mary Akunint 

An English-only policy dictated by 
memo within Harporview Medical 
Center has caused concern among Fili- 
pino worker*, who feel the policy is 
unwarranted. 

Mary Anne Olmstcad. accounting 
manager at Harborview, sent an inter* 
depat oriental poiicv memo on Septem- 
ber 2 which stated that - £ncjbh is the 
only language to be spoken in the de- 
partment cf Genera! Accounting dur- 
ing work hours.* 

Hie memo was issued in response to 
t complaint Bled by an accountant in 
Harborview's Accounts Payable section, 
located in the Nippon Kan/ Kobe Park 
Building, 

Six out of* the seven workers in Ac* 
counts Payable are Filipino. The oniy 
section's oniy Caucasian — a woman of 
French Canadian background — filed 
IfM compiftutt apparently out ot a fart- 



ing that she was bemg extfudsd from 
on-the-job tn forma no n. It was Hied with 
the Human Rights Office at the Univer- 
sity of Washington, and brought to the 
attention of Accounts Manager Otnv 
stead. 

After the memo was issued. Filipino 
workers in the department requested it 
be repeated* 

They say that distinguishing between 
work and norweiated conversations is 
not easy. II someone tellcs to them in 
English, their natural response would 
be to speak in English. "But when a 
fellow Filipino atUs. the use of the Taga- 
Jog language comes naturally." 

Otmstead maintained the policy, 
saying the memo was ^mdfng." 

Two subsequ ent m em os m o d ified the 
original: a memo issued Oct 26 stated 
that the Engifsh«only rule. erfccuveenly 
during work hours, was *for business 



Harborview 
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purposes*; and the most recent of lanu- 
*rv t ? € i w tfiM fhnt durme work hours, 
£ngtahmustt<e9pnfcen 'when discuss- 
ing work-related matters/ 

Failure to comply with the poiicv, the 
January 12 memo said* "will be cause 
for disciplinary action." 

Disciplinary action, according to 
Otmstead. would come after verbal 
counseling and a letter of counseling. 
"It would be a number of times talking 
to them and finding out what the situ* 
soon is," she said. 

She insists any monitoring for viola- 
tions would be done on an "informal 
basts" and that tt would be "nodiffcrent 
than morutonng any of the English- 
speaking Caucasians." 

But the workers feel threatened. "We 
are in a hostile environment * said one 
worker, who asked to remain unidenti- 
fied. "No one wans ro be subjected to 
disciplinary action for speaking their 
own language/ 

T^eworkmaieaJs^concernedabout 
mo ru tonng; The thing that would be 
happening, 9 sssd one. "would be that 
people would be watching over your 
shoulders aU of the time,* 

Under federal taw. discrimination 
based on an individual's "race, cuter, 
religion, sex, or naoonaJ ongm" is un- 
lawful according to the 1964 Qvti Rights 
Act Title VH 

The legality of Engiish^oniy rules in 
the workplace has been the subject of 
several court cases which address 
connection between national origin and 
language: and the Equal Opportunity 
CcmmissiontEEOO--an employment* 
morutonng agency established by the 
Ovtl Rights Act — has issued ma or 
policy guidelines regarding Engtish- 
oniy rules in the workplace. 

According to EEOC Guidelines Sec- 
tion 1606.7, English-only rules are dis* 
oimtnatory when they areeppi ted at ail 
times, but may be applied at certain 
times when the employer "can show the 
rule ts justified by business necessity .* 

The issue of Wines* necessity has 
been the raoonole used by Olmstcad in 
her memcHllctated polices. 

"A lot of the conversations that a 



person might have that are business- 
rotated rmeht have an effect on another 
mdivtduai." ihee* plained, "Someooov 
might make a r eferenc e to something 
thar s going on— whether ifsacheckor 
an invoice — and then someOodv else 
might say they actually have that in* 
voices that they have that check.' 

But workers tn the office say that the 
amount of information shared in the 
office is not as great as it may seem. 
Although their jobs are similar m na- 
ture, they actually work independently, 
handling different sets of vendors. 

One worker adds that "If you do 
something like a deviation horn the 
policy, If s really obvious. We have to 
answer not oniy to the hospital but also 
to King County. You just can tdo what- 
ever you wane because it has to go 
through a process, and there's a good 
sense of dteck-and-baJance within the 
process.* 

The oniy thing the workers sav they 
want is the withdrawal of ail three 
memos* A formal complaint is not 
planned as yet. however .because they 
have chosen to settle the problem m a 
'more subtle way/ 

DkmyContHes. President of the Fili- 
pino American Political Action Croup 
of Washington (FAPAGOW), said his 
group wiU Investigate the matter. This 
is a very serious modem that doesn't 
involve juit fiHpmos/ htsaid. The banc 
approach of FAPACOW.Corsines says, 
is to look at the problem In a profes- 
sional maamer with the end in view of 
what can Oe done." 

One of the things the group hooes to 
do is poll In supponfromot her FHiot no 
American organizations such as the 
Blipmo American Caucus. 

Cassitled Staff Association 925. Serv- 
ice E mplo yee s International ( AFL-CO) 
represents several of the wofkart. 
Spokesperson Mariene Pedregose savs 
the umon ts c o nce r ne d about the issue. 

Management ts usually supposed to 
consult with workers before mstitunng 
policy changes, she said The English* 
only memo could prove to be 'very di- 
visive tn the workplace." she added. "It 
docsn t provide a fjood atmosphere* 
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Hub hotel ptays 
Ihe name game 



From P*c/n 1 
her ehcet. 

Uh Oiia if the 
name her parent* bel- 
lowed on her naif « world 
away But ehcuid you ever 
have the oeejufcm to nm 
Mtw her in tin Copley i 
ptusn eorrfdora, end you 
need a couple of extra 
batft to*** why you ctl 

Just call her -Sherry - 

U Vin Wah U* a Kt dif- 
ficult Co negotiate? floe to 
worry. for your epavta- 
tence, the Copley Mm 
christened nor m JumT 

Two ntn ego whes 
Also TremsJoe wit* doing 
Mi beat imitation of Marie 
Antoinette, chamber* 
maids were told they* 
hav* to forgo using their 
m«pe when cleaning the 
bathroom floor* and foil 
to their hand* and knee* 
wnh a scrub rag. 

That edict died a speedy 
death beneath a wave of 
public outrage. And the 
Copley a chambermaid* 
faded into an ocecurtty 
known tn the hotel trade 
ai -the bach of the house." 

There. theat new intmi* 
frama from aJ3 oofner* of 
the world have boon 
Pegged" with shorthand 
Anglo name* by their su- 
pervisors to make t!(e a 
Utile easier for ine peyrofl 
clerk* noor managers 
and fun about en tone ei*e 

- general public Included 

- who might need an en- 
tra bar of soap or a choco* 
late on the pillow 

■What this nam* thtnf 
foci to ahow one* again," 
aeid Oomenk Sosxotto. 
the charismatic president 
of Local If of the Hotel 
and Restaurant Workers 
Union. la that tf you dent 
respect my name, then 
yooooal respect the work 

Sarhara fUce. a Local 
ft business Agent, admit* 
the grafting of American- 
ised name* Is not on* of 
then* hotter plate i**ue* 
the union can grieve. Out 
ft did grow out of the ue> 
Ion* enfer over a drastic 
cut In the hours of four to 
fl*a RlfM chambermaid* 
*U*t spring, tn a push 
to upgrade lie preatigtouc 
Image/ fUce said, -the 
Copley expended Hs turn- 
down poftcy, (La* candy 
on the pillow and the 
sheet* turned down} to In- 
clude every tt*o»**i*ftt 
room in the hotel rather 
than just the W suite*. 

wh«e ihsyti taking 
out these ads tn the Wail 
•uwjt Journal boaatjog of 
new standard of horary 
and servtc*. they turn 
around and out hast their 
night ichambsrmaidt turf 
from « hours-a-weeh down 
to l* Three hours a night 
*t fTTS an hour. It's not 



the. hootc. <toorm»n 
msitrc d t. fx iimcn 

the* nil hn\*~ <<m»n tin** 

too. Whv ftoi «i*ah the ? 
hours.' Bui of rourse. ih<*^ 
wermt quite yn wtfltrc. • 
see our pwm ]\ n easier ■ 
dispense wnh someone tn« 
pubUc rarely tecs. tv#- 
though their workload h*» 
actually increaaed. 

While poring over Ifi* 
worn sheet* of each nig fit 
maid to document jus* 
how many beds wer* 
turned down. Barter* 
fUce found herself geiUre 
terribly confuted. A wo- 
man who speah* fluent 
Spent**, she knew her 
member* by ihelr given 
name*. Tet the copies cf 
timesheets and wort 
scheduie* were labeled 
"Helen." -Sherry,- •©•*. 
"ius." -Jane/ etc, 

To* can bet that In th- 
Copley* first -class dinrn* 
room they have no dim 
cutty ceiling the hcao 
waiter or the chef by xhtir 
right name/ Dometuc Bet 
sotto said "On the con 
trary. tta preferred. A dtffl 
cult name their gtvea off i 
Riropcan an: of elegance 
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even enough for these peo- 
pls to collect benefit* You 
nave to work a minimum 
of 10 hours tor benefit* 

Their answer to us wa* 
-Welt the** people have a 
lot of fret time on their 
hand*" We told them that 
bartenders in the front of 



-But tn the back of the 
house, where people are 
treated as this namaJes* 
SKeiess wor* fore* then 
ft*. 'Key. we gotta make tt 
easy for ou r se lve s 9a we « 
cast you Sue, or Helen, or 
sit this other bu#w 

n remember my father 
tailing me the stones 
about landing at Ellis Is- 
land and some ctsrk at the 
desk giving htm a name 
because they didn't want 
to bother trying to pro 
nouncc the one he already 
had. ft* the same thine 
hers ... Cilia Island ail 
over again." 

Jan Chovanec the Cop 
ley Piesa i general man- 
sger, did not return sever 
si phone can* yesterday. 

"When Trcmatn* left, 
you know. - Bostotto 
sighed, "we started to 
think that maybe now 
wa d get somebody with s 
BtUe more empathy to our 
situs boa I mean, this guy 
Is someone who fled the 
tyranny of a communist 
***** himself. Csechoslc 
vakl* f thrift. 

"What if. say. Barber* 
end 1 walked in to the neat 
negotiation and I said to 
him. "Hey. from now on 
Tm gonna rail ya Tom. 
c****e it's caster for me. 
Oo you think he'd say. Oh, 
sure. Domf*mc. go right 
ahead' The hell he would. 
V* cresy So 

why should a chamber 
maid feel any different ** 



Howie Carr fs on vacation 
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ENGLISH-ONLY TARGETS MASSACHUSETTS 



A dangerous political cloud has 
formed over the national landscape which 
threatens to drown the U.S. in a flood of 
racist and anti-immigrant hysteria. This 
storm cloud is the English-Only movement, 
seeking to pass English-Only laws in 
enough states to force the passage of a VS. 
constitutional amendment making English 
the 'Official Language" of the US. This 
movement has come to Massachusetts. 

Language Equality in 
Massachusetts 

Already anti-immigrant and minority 
attacks and ideology are all too real in our 
state, one with large Portuguese, Spanish, 
Chinese, Creole, Vietnamese and Khmer- 
speaking communities. IMS raids, acts of 
anti-Asian violence, cuts to multi-lingual 
social services and education programs, and 
attacks by political figures such as George 
Kouloheras and John Silber are only a few 
examples which describe the current politi- 
cal atmosphere in which English-Only 
forces operate. 

The English-Only movement and the 
passage of an English-Only referendum in 
Lowell is one of the latest and more organ- 
ized attempts in the Reagan-era by right- 
wing forces in Massachusetts to shut lin- 
guistic minorities out of the political proc- 
ess. Backed by resources from me national 
English-Only organization, U. S. English, 
Kouloheras was successful in fanning up 
racist sentiment in Lowell and taking ad- 
vantage of people's ignorance of the issue in 
to pass his bill. 

Upon the passing of Lowell's referen- 
dum, Kouleharas vowed to see the passage 
of statewide legislation making English the 
'Official Language" of Massachusetts. With 



this, multi-lingual social and government 
services and bilingual education programs 
may be banned. Equal rights, services, and 
access for linguistic minorities could be 
denied. Situations such as 911 operators 
refusing to answer callers in any language 
other than English, as had happened in Eng- 
lish-Only Florida, could be the norm 

Why English-Only, 
Why Now? 

To understand the roots of the English- 
Only movement, we must look at the chang- 
ing U. S. economy. With its general decline 
in the world economy since the 1960% 
American monopoly capitalism has sought 
to maintain its profits by attacking and 
further exploiting workers, minorities, im- 
migrants, and women. This was the basis of 
the Reagan-era onslaught of union-busting 
attempts, anti-immigrant laws, erosion of 
women and minority rights, and massive 
cuts in social programs. In addition, Ameri- 
can capitalism has invested much of its 
long-term future in the South and South- 
west hoping to exploit those region's low 
wages and natural resources. Industry, 
population, and political power have been 
shifted to the "Sun Belt" in mis last decade. 

The powers- that-be worry about the 
profound implications of minority empow- 
erment movements to these strategies. 
These movements would threaten the ex- 
pansion of the lower stratum of the working 
class, those working more and paid less. 
Greater Latino political representation could 
mean higher corporate taxes, stricter envi- 
ronmental laws, more stringent health and 
safety legislation in the Southwest, all of 
which jeopardize the glittering profit mar- 
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English-Plus Gains Momentum 
As powerful and well-funded as U.S. 
English and the English-Only movement 
are, they are not invincible. Already sev- 
eral of U. S. English's national spokesper- 
sons have resigned including Walter 
Cronkite and Linda Chavez. English-Only 
measures have been defeated in more than 
12 state legislatures, including Colorado, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. In New Mexico, the 
author of the proposed English-as- the-offi- 
cial-language legislation voted against her 
own bill because of strong public pressure 
from the progressive community. To date, 
New Mexico, Washington, and Michigan 
have* succeeded in becoming English Plus 
states, and Arizona courts recently over- 
turned its English-Only laws. . 

The question for minority peoples in 
the US. has never been whether or no t to 
assimilate Rather it has been whether this 
society allows for their truly equal and vol- 
untary integration, and for the creation of a 
multi-national culture If minority peoples 
are segregated, it is because monopoly 
capitalism has excluded them from full 
participation in the economic, political, 
social, and cultural life of society. True de- 
mocracy which includes full democratic 
rights, equal economic and educational 
opportunity— not forced assimilation — is 
the basis by which to unite the American 
people. . 

For Latinos, Asians and other linguis- 
tic minorities, the struggle for language 
rights is a democratic one- a struggle to be 
able to choose Say no to English-Only ! 



gins of corporate America. English-Only is 
an effort to undermine the growing Latino 
political empowerment movement 

Who is Behind English-Only? 

U.S. English is the main force behind 
English-Only. It was formed in 1981 and 
was initiated and lavishly funded by the 
Federation for American Immigration 
Reform (FAIR), an anti-immigration group 
whose founders fear that Latinos will take 
over the VS. 

While U.S. English claims mat Eng- 
lish-Only legislation is intended to unite 
the American people with one language, 
their proposals will effectively undermine 
Latino, Asian and other linguistic minori- 
ties' welfare and political advancement. 
They oppose funding for multi-lingual 
social services, government communica- 
tion with non-English speakers, interpreter 
services in court, multi-lingual ballots, and 
advocate for restrictions on bilingual edu- 
cation. English-Only advocates particu- 
larly target bilingual education programs. 
Bilingual education strengthens the con- 
sciousness of linguistic minorities and their 
ability to resist By eliminating these pro- 
grams, it will be impossible for four mil- 
lion non-English-speaking children to get 
any kind of effective education. If they are 
unprepared to compete in a highly techni- 
cal job market, they will just have to keep 
on cleaning office and hotel rooms for 
minimum wage and less. The English- 
Only movement is a tool with which 
American capitalism can crush the ability 
of linguistic minority communities, espe- 
cially in the Southwest, to fight for their 
rights. 

English-Only laws have already 
passed in 17 states. As part of its national 
strategy, English-Only forces need to win a 
statewide referendum in a northeastern 
state and is currently targeting Massachu- 
setts and New York. 
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